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EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION 


on Motion Pictures 
IN EpucaTION,” composed of a 
number of leading educators and sup- 
ported by a substantial grant made 
by the eight major Hollywood film 
companies through the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and Distributors of 
America (Hays Office) , was announced 
on February 28 by Dr. George F. Zook, 
president of the American Council on 
Education. The announcement issued 
after the Commission’s first meeting 
said that the Commission will study 
the needs of schools and colleges for 
motion picture material and will plan 
for the production of new films for 
courses of study where new pictures 
are needed. It emphasized that special 
attention will be given at the begin- 
ning to planning of series of films for 
educational activities connected with 
postwar reconstruction. The results of 
the Commission’s work will be made 
public. 

At its first meeting in New York City 
late in February the Commission made 
plans to establish an office and staff 
for carrying forward its studies. Loca- 
tion of the office was not announced. 
The Commission intends to organize 
a widely representative National 
Board of Consultants, and will make 
special efforts to enlist the services of 
a variety of specialists in the various 
fields of education study and in visual 


education. 

The eight companies contributing 
through the Hays Office are: Colum- 
bia, Loew’s (M.G.M.), Paramount, 
R. K. O., Twentieth Century-Fox, 
United Artists, Universal and Warner 
Brothers. 

The members of the Commission 
are: Mark A. May, director of the In- 
stitute of Human Relations, Yale Uni- 
versity, chairman; George S. Counts, 
director of the division of founda- 
tions of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Edmund 
E. Day, president of Cornell Univer- 
sity; Willard E. Givens, executive sec- 
retary of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association; and, ex officio, 
George F. Zook, president of the 
American Council on Education. 


“The American Council on Educa- 
tion and many other educational or- 
ganizations,” Dr. Zook pointed out, 
“have long been interested in the use 
of motion pictures in the classroom. 
For the past eight years the Council 
has conducted major studies in the 
evaluation of existing educational 
films. These and other studies indicate 
great need for new films, particularly 
at the elementary school level and at 
all levels in fields of English, history, 
guidance, and vocational studies.” 

(Continued on page seven) 


HOLLYWOOD UNDERWRITES A FREE SCREEN 


Two events last month spotlighted 
the issue of the freedom of the screen 
in the United States. The American 
Civil Liberties Union, which has been 
making a study of the motion picture 
field during the past several months, 


_ reviewed the subject at its general con- 


ference on civil liberties on February 
12 at the Hotel Biltmore in New York 
City. At the request of FILM NEWS, 
Roger Baldwin, the Union’s director, 
outlines the general position of his or- 
ganization with regard to motion pic- 
tures, in a statement which appears on 
page five of this issue. 


PRESS AND SCREEN 


Late in the month Robert M. Hut- 
chins, president of the University of 
Chicago, came back into motion pic- 
ture news, with the announcement 
that he has assumed the chairmanship 
of a newly formed Commission to 
study the freedom of the press. The 
word “press” is used in this connection 
to include all forms and mediums of 
expression, including radio, newsreel 
and documentary film. The Commis- 
sion’s work, which will be supported 
by a grant from Time, INc., pub- 
lishers of Time, Lire and Fortune, 
will consist of a two year inquiry into 
the nature, duties and responsibilities 
of the press in America. 

“The Commission plans to examine 
areas and circumstances under which 
the press in the United States is suc- 
ceeding or failing,” Dr. Hutchins said 


(Continued on page five) 
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THE FILM LITERATURE 


— GassNER and Dudley Nichols 
have together edited a volume of re- 
cent film plays,* twenty in number, 
presumably the best twenty available, 
and each of the editors has contribu- 
ted a critical introduction. The pub- 
lication is a notable one. This is the 
first considerable body of film plays 
to be offered to the public, and, what 
is more, these are the first plays to be 
presented not merely as objects of 
curiosity or as models of the medium 
for technical study but as examples 
of a new literary form, as works of 
art to be enjoyed for themselves and 
judged by the standards of the best 
traditional literature. At least this is 
the claim which Mr. Gassner makes. 
Mr. Nichols seems not to share this 
view. Indeed, although in his own in- 
troduction he says not a word in dis- 
sent from his fellow editor, Mr. Nich- 
ols, by almost every observation he 
makes, implicitly refutes Mr. Gass- 
ner’s argument for the film play as 
literature. 

It seems to me that it is Mr. Nichols 
who has by far the juster view of the 
matter. Himself a veteran film writer, 
he devotes his introduction to a syn- 
optic view of film making in which 
he clearly demonstrates that the film 
play is but the first of the “series of 
creations” by which a motion picture 
is achieved. So far from supporting 
the claim for the film play as an artis- 
tic entity, he suggests (in a comment 
I quote‘below) that the film play does 
not contain even the whole of the 


By Lionet TRILLING 


Since John Gassner and Dudley Nich- 
ols present their collection of well- 
known screen plays as literature, it 
seemed to us appropriate to have it re- 
viewed as literature. Lionel Trilling, 
whose article appears here, is the dis- 
tinguished literary critic, author of 
Matthew Arnold and E. M. Forster, and 
a frequent contributor to literary peri- 
odicals. He is on the faculty of Colum- 
bia University —ED. 


literary and dramatic, as distinct from 
the visual, effects which appear in the 
completed film. 

Mr. Gassner tells us that the film 
play may be compared with what he 
calls the “ever-so-literary Greek trage- 
dies” and with the plays of Shakes- 
peare; these plays, like the film play, 
were intended to be fully realized 
only in performance. But the com- 
parison cannot stand. Mr. Nichols re- 
minds us that the film is a “laconic 
medium,” that “words are not enter- 
taining to the mass, who need simpler 
images.” And it was precisely words 
that entertained the audiences of 
Shakespeare and the Greek drama- 
tists. What persists for us in the old 
plays is what was essential to their 
conception—that is, their language. 
That is why they can be read with a 
pleasure which, for many of us, may 
be even greater than the pleasure of 
seeing them on the stage. As for the 
language of the film play itself, it is 
not only “laconic,” it is remarkably 
flat. Whatever the dialogue may 
eventually sound like on the screen, 
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whatever charms of inflection it may 
be given by the actors, on the printed 
page it is almost always inert and 
sometimes false. And since we are 
dealing with the printed page, it is 
not beside the point to note the qual- 
ity of the prose which the film writer 
uses for his directions. The motion 
picture may be the liveliest and most 
modern of the arts, but the film writer 
expresses his ideas in the deadest and 
mest demoded prose possible. It is the 
bad literary prose of twenty or thirty 
or more years ago—and not unnatur- 
ally, because a prose of stereotype is 
useful in communicating to the di- 
rector the stereotypes of emotion for 
which he is to find expression. Not a 
single touch of personality or flash of 
wit or insight illuminates this writ- 
ing; it is dull, or solemn, or heavily 
fancy. 

The film play, then, does not in- 
terest us by its language. It does not 
interest us, as a novel can, by the 
evocation of visual elements — Mr. 
Nichols remarks that the film writer 
omits everything that has to do with 
the appearance of things, relying for 
that upon the director and others. 
But surely there is left to the film 
play at least that essential element of 
drama, action? Well, for a reason 
which is clear from an admirably 
acute observation which Mr. Nichols 
makes, not even action is left. “Un- 
thinking people,” Mr. Nichols says, 


“speak of the motion picture as the | 


medium of ‘action’; the truth is that 
the stage is the medium of action, 
while the screen is the medium of 
reaction. It is through the identifica- 
tion with the person acted upon on 
the screen, and not with the person 
acting that the film builds up its... 
power. ... At any emotional crisis of 
a film, when a character is saying 
something which profoundly affects 
another, it is to this second character 
that the camera instinctively roves, 
perhaps in close-up. . . .” Now of 
course Mr. Nichols is playing with 
words a little, for “reaction” is simply 
a particular kind of dramatic action, 


TWENTY BEST FILM PLAYS by John 
Gassner and Dudley Nichols. Crown Pub- 
lishers. $3.50. 


(Continued on next page) 
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FILM-LITERATURE (Continued) 
but it is a kind of action which must 
be left to the imagination of the di- 
rector, it cannot be indicated in the 
script. 

In denying Mr. Gassner’s claims for 
the film play I am denying only that 
they are what he calls a “literature 
which can stand scrutiny.” I am not 
denying that they are valuable as 
something else. When our interest in 
any art becomes sufficiently intense, it 
is likely to extend beyond the finished 
work itself to take ‘in all the stages 
and processes of creation. This is a 
very natural and legitimate extension 
of interest and in the case of the mo- 


" tion picture it is served by these pub- 


lished film plays. But it would be 
equally well served by a transcript of 
what the: director says to his actors 
and technicians, which could scarcely 
stand scrutiny as a work of literary 
art. In this connection, it is significant 


- that the best reading in the volume is 


the least “literary” and the most tech- 


nical; I mean Pare Lorentz’s docu- 


mentary film play The Fight for Life 
with its long memorandum on the 
music and its synchronization, on the 
projected style and rhythm of the 
acting. It is most interesting because 
it most suggests the whole work of 
making the film—it points beyond 
itself to the thing it was created to 
serve. 

This is the play which I found the 
most engaging, but there can be no 
deubt that the other plays in the vol- 
ume have an interest of their own. It 
is worth noting the freshness and 
energy Mr. Nichols gets in his play, 
This Land is Mine, simply because he 
is not “basing” it on a story written 
by someone else. Then it is amusing 
to contrast the flat utterances of the 
printed page with the vivacity of the 
finished film on the screen, to see how 
vision, movement and _ personality 
make the dead bones live. And there 
is the sharp, if painful interest of 
comparing the film play not only with 


the finished picture but also with the 
story on which it was based, if that 
story happens to be a great one like, 
say, Wuthering Heights. To remem- 
ber the picture is to wonder how any- 
thing so effective could have been 
made from the Hecht and McArthur 
script, which is so flaccid and essen- 
tially meaningless. But to remember 
Emily Bronté’s novel with its fierce 
passions and its wonderful grandeur 
and to compare it with the senti- 
mentality of the picture is to have a 
very low notion of the stamina of our 
culture. Anyone who makes this 
double comparison is sure to receive 
in a very sour silence Mr. Gassner’s 
opinion that “in some respects the 
film play even improves upon the 
novel by concentrating upon the cen- 
tral drama in the lives of the pos- 
sessed lovers and dispensing with 
some of the Gothic hugger-mugger 
and exaggerations of the book that 
was born in the fevered brain of a 
brilliant recluse.” 


A NEW EDUCATION 


By Tuomas Bairp 


(The article by Thomas Baird of the Brit- 
ish. Information Services, which appears be- 
low, is the first in a series to be published 
by FILM NEws on the subject of the relation- 
ship between educators and film producers. 

The subject seems to us important for a 
number of reasons. Motion pictures require 
a large number of instruments which, unlike 
printing presses, change the common mode of 
transmission of knowledge. Few educators are 
literate in this medium, and they must ei 
become so or rely upon others, the pro- 
ducers, to take responsibility for visual com- 
munication. Producers, on the other hand, 
are laymen in most fields of knowledge. The 
result is a gap. One has only to think of 
Hollywood’s sudden interest in education to 
realize that the manner in which the gap is 
bridged will seriously influence the future 
of visual education. Among the contributors 
to the series will be Paul Wendt of the 
University of Minnesota, Kenneth Edwards 
of Eastman Kodak, V. C. Arnspiger of Brit- 
tanica Films (Erpi), and others.—ED.) 


relation of the educator to film 
P 


roducer is interesting enough, 
but surely at this stage of the war 
there is another and more funda- 
mental relation to be examined. Many 
of us who have been concerned with 


education in the period between the 


wars must realize how ineffective 
not only our teaching techniques have 
been, but how poverty stricken has 


been the substance of our education. 
We have been content to teach our 
formal science and our mathematics, 
our geography and our gymnastics, 
and we have been very pleased with 
ourselves, because we have had now 
and then a film or two to help us tell 
the old, old stories. 

After these years of war, both in 
England and America, I find myself 


worrying less and less about the sci- — 


ence film and the geography film, and 
the cooking film, for we have seen 
children all over the world become 
adult in a degree which many adults 
before now had never achieved. They 
have come to know life and death, 
many of them have been killed—not 
because they did not know their sci- 
ence or their geography or their alge- 
bra, but because their educators all 
over the world did not know their 
contemporary history and their in- 
ternational politics. For this reason. I 
become less and less interested in the 
older pedagogics. We taught them 
well enough without films or with 


_ films, and little good did it do us and 


what we failed to teach we will still 


fail to teach if we concentrate on in- 
structional classroom films to preserve 
a curriculum which is already out- 
worn, and does not meet our needs 
today. 

A generation of children, in Russia, 
in Europe, are growing up quicker 
than the limping curriculum can cope 
with, and in America too I suggest 
that new working conditions, new | 
legislation, and a new wartime way 
of life is having a deeper effect on 
the school-age population than formal 
education is having. The main job of 
the educator all over the world now 
will be to adjust to his pupils, who, 
wise before their time, are sloughing 
off the curriculum before their mas- 
ters have realized how ill-fitting it is. 
The job for the educator is therefore 
not to line up with the film producers 
to shackle the film to the old formal 
education which can get on well 
enough without films, but to line up 
with the film producers, and with 
every other creative artist to help 
erystalize, clarify, and make more 
real the new ideas which are flowing 
around the world. Better to have one 
World of Plenty than ten mathe- 
matics films, better to have one The 
Bridge than ten geography films, bet- 
ter to have one Battle of Russia than 
ten history films. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


QUESTIONS ARMY _ DISTRIBUTION 


_— dispute between the OWI Na- 
tional 16mm Advisory-Policy Com- 
mittee and the Army over the dis- 
tribution of Army Incentive films was 
temporarily stalemated last month 
by an agreement between Stanton 
Griffis of the OWI and Colonel Ralph 
Gow, Army Industrial Services Divi- 
sion. The agreement calls for a four- 
month continuation of the present 
policy of distributing Army films 
through three national 16mm organi- 
zations, Gutlohn, Castle, and Modern 
Talking Pictures, at the end of which 
the policy will be reviewed in terms of 
performance. The four-month period, 
it is understood, was requested by 
Arthur Mayer, prominent New York 
theater man and War Activities Com- 
mittee official, who has been called in 
by the Army as consultant on the In- 
centive program. Mr. Mayer will make 
no statement before the period is up 
in June. 

The agreement which, it is said, 
originally called for a two-month 
period and was revised to four, has 
brought no satisfaction to the Com- 
mittee representing the 16 mm field in 
Washington. The Committee contends 
that the present exclusive set-up is in- 
efficient and discriminatory. The Army 
does not agree as to fact or policy, and 
appears to regard the present system 
efficient for Army purposes, and the 
discrimination irrelevant. It is said to 

. take the position that films cannot be 
given to all distributors, and that some 
method of selection is required. 

The Advisory Committee wants 
Army films channeled through the 
OWI to the distributors who have been 
organized for regular government dis- 
tribution. 

The Capra morale films, popular 
with factory and general audiences, 
are the only current dramatic govern- 
ment films. Although originally made 
for the Army indoctrination program, 
they have been placed in the Incentive 
group and several hundred prints of 
them are now being publicly circu- 
lated. It is understood that while the 
Army has no objection to the circula- 
tion of this series through the OWI, 
it will, except perhaps in one or two in- 
stances, supply prints only for its own 
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distribution system. The OWI no long- 
er has funds for print purchases and 
relies on government agencies for 
prints. 

The situation comes down to the 
fact that the Army as film producer 
has the most valuable government film 
organization in existence. It has the 
war films in a war. The OWI, with 
whom about 250 non-theatrical dis- 
tributors made an agreement for the 
distribution of war films, after being 
knocked down by Congress, has been 
by-passed by the Army. The nation’s 
16 mm distributors, represented by the 
Advisory Committee which is doing 
the complaining, find themselves by- 
passed along with the OWI. There is 
some speculation among non-theatri- 
cal distributors to the effect that the 
Army’s distribution system is predi- 
cated on the OWI’s weakness in rela- 
tion to Congress. 


The Army’s program is based on a 
priority for factory shows, the central 
purpose of the incentive program, 
but general distribution is also encour- 
aged. Navy incentive films, similarly 
handled, are exclusively for restricted 
distribution. 

The Advisory Committee’s Chair- 
man, L. C. Larson, in an address to the 
meeting of Zone II Department of Vis- 
ual Instruction (NEA) on February 
23, made the following comments on 
the Army distribution arrangements. 

“Shortly after the outbreak of the 
war, all 16 mm film distributors serv- 
ing industries, labor groups, men’s or- 
ganizations and other groups were 
given an opportunity to serve as de- 
positories of government war films. 
This resulted in the organization of a 
nation-wide 16 mm distribution sys- 
tem of over 200 distributors—commer- 
cial film libraries, state war councils 
and universities—located in the 48 
states and the District of Columbia. 
Under this plan industries, organiza- 
tions and groups were able to obtain 
war training and available morale and 
information films from local distribu- 
tors of their choice who were able to 
meet their demands for needed films 
and projection services. 

“When it was announced that the 


Army would release for civilian use its 


orientation films and embark on the 
production and distribution of war in- 
centive and morale films, it was_as- 
sumed that these films would be chan- 
neled through the distribution system 
organized by the War Information Of- 
fice. Contrary to expectations, how- 
ever, the Army in April of 1943 en- 
tered into an exclusive agreement with 
three 16 mm distributors. Free prints 
provided by the Army were allocated 
by these three distributors to approxi- 
mately 50 sub-dealers of their organi- 
zation. Under this arrangement, local 
film distributors are unable to include 
the Army orientation and war incen- 
tive films in programs which they are 


organizing for industrial and labor | 


groups and must refer requests for 
these films to a sub-dealer or one of the 
three original contractors. Organiza- 
tions prefer to get training in war films 
from distributors of their choice who 
have provided efficient service and ob- 
ject to a plan which compels them to 
go to the nearest sub-dealer or orie of 
the three original contractors. 
“Moreover, many agencies and 
groups using war films do not own 
equipment and must therefore engage 
projection services. Prevailing rates in 
communities vary from $5.00 to $15.00 
for an hour’s projection. For project- 
ing an Army war incentive film, how- 
ever, the original contractors have ar- 
bitrarily established a fixed rate vary- 
ing from $17.00 for 144 hours up to 
$35.00 for 8 hours. The sub-dealer pro- 
viding the projection service receives 
only 80%. The balance of $3.40 to 
$7.00 goes to one of the original con- 
tractors. War plants merely add this 
additional cost for projection service 
to production costs and it is ultimately 
paid by the taxpayers. Other indus- 
trial organizations, labor groups, war 
finance committees, etc., who are un- 
able to pass on this cost to the govern- 
ment find the rates to be prohibitive. 
“The National 16 mm Advisory 
and Policy Committee at its first meet- 
ing in Washington on November 16th 
brought these criticisms to the atten- 
tion of the proper government officials. 
Despite assurances from the Industrial 
Services Division of the War Depart- 
ment that the Army and Navy indus- 
trial incentive films would be released 
through distributors who cooperate 
with the War Information office, the 
army officials responsible for these ser- 
vices continue to maintain exclusive 
distribution through the three dis- 
tributors and their sub-dealers.” 
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FREE SCREEN-PRESS 
(Continued from page one) 

“to discover where free expression is 
or is not limited, whether by govern- 


' ment censorship, pressures of readers 


or advertisers, the unwisdom of its 
own proprietors or the timidity of its 
managers.” The specific nature of the 
Commission’s motion picture investi- 
gation was not announced. 

Among the foreign advisers to the 
Commission is documentary film pro- 
ducer John Grierson, former General 
Manager of the Wartime Information 
Board of Canada and now special ad- 
viser to the Canadian Government on 
public information 

Members of the commission will be 
Zechariah Chafee Jr., Professor of Law 
at Harvard University; John M. Clark, 
Professor of Economics at Columbia 
University; John Dickinson, general 


counsel of the Pennsylvania Railroad; 
William E. Hocking, Professor of 
Philosophy at Harvard University; 
Robert M. Hutchins; Harold D. Lass- 
well, Library of Congress; Robert D- 
Leigh, director of the foreign broad- 
cast intelligence service of the Federal 
Communications Commission and 
chairman of the United Nations Mon- 
itoring Committee; Archibald Mac- 
Leish, Librarian of Congress; Charles 
E. Merriam, Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at the University of Chicago; 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Professor at the 
Union Theological Seminary; Robert 
Redfield, dean of the Division of Social 
Sciences at the University of Chicago; 
Beardsley Ruml, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York; Ar- 
thur M. Schlesinger, Professor of His- 
tory at Harvard University; George N. 
Shuster, president of Hunter College. 


FREEDOM OF THE SCREEN 


By Rocer Batpwin Director of the American Civil Liberties Union 


Moving picture censorship, both by 
public and private agencies, nation- 
ally and internationally, has long con- 
cerned the American Civil Liberties 
Union. Its Council on Freedom from 


’ Censorship, organized fifteen years 


ago, has consistently maintained the 
position that the only form of con- 
trol over motion pictures should be 
criminal prosecution with the judg- 
ment of a jury to reflect current stand- 
ards of morality. This is precisely the 
same procedure by which books, news- 
papers and the stage are controlled, 
and there would appear to be no rea- 
son that it should not apply with equal 
force to motion pictures. 

The Union has therefore fought in 
the courts and legislatures attempts to 
impose prior censorship on motion 
pictures. The Union has not only 
joined in court contests against the 
acts of the state censors in seven states 
and city censors in others, but in ef- 
forts to modify the rigors of the pri- 
vate censorship exercised through 
pressure of religious and so-called 
moral agencies. Some of the court con- 
tests have been won, both in regard to 
films produced in the United States 
and those imported, with the conse- 
quent easing of over-prudish standards 
or political prejudice. 

Recent developments have indicated 
the need for attacking control of the 
motion picture in its phases of pro- 


duction and distribution control by 
monopolistic interests. It is a difficult 
field for those not familiar with the 
highly technical procedures involved 


for instance in the many clauses of . 


the moving picture consent decree 
which expired recently, and which was 
admittedly unsatisfactory in its op- 
eration to prevent monopolistic prac- 
tises. At a recent conference of the 
American Liberties Union on interna- 
tional communications at the Hotel 
Biltmore, striking facts were brought 
out concerning the degree of control 
of the distribution of motion pictures 
internationally as well as by monopo- 
lies at home. Undoubtedly the dual ef- 
fort of combatting political censors 
and of attempting to restore the prin- 
ciple of competition will be accentu- 
ated in postwar arrangements. 


The Union of course stands for the 
importation into the United States 
of. motion pictures produced else- 
where without any censorship of their 
themes or treatment, and equally of 
course for the export of American pic- 
tures on the same terms. The interna- 
tional problems involved are formida- 
ble, as, indeed, are the problems at 
home. But certain measures to insure 


freedom are obvious, requiring little’ 


further study, though requiring a de- 
gree of influence unhappily lacking as 
yet among the opponents of censor- 
ship and monopoly. 


RECENT 
BRITISH RELEASES 


Letter from Ireland (22 min.), (as distrib- 
uted to U. S. theatres by Paramount 
Pictures): What your boy and thousands’ 
of other American soldiers are doing, over 
there. How they are trained, their living 
conditions and recreations. 

Cameramen At War (15 min.): A tribute to 
the men whose job it is to get the action 
onto film. It shows them in action, armed 
only with their cameras, and some of the 
famous scenes they have shot in battle. 

Up Periscope (21 min.): The tense story of 
a British submarine on patrol in the 
North Sea. An enemy ship is attacked. 


Tank Patrol (37 min.): A dramatization of 
the story of a tank and its crew, stranded 
in the desert after an action. How they 
elude the surrounding enemy. 


Come Again (16 min.) : From different parts 
of the Empire to England, which they had 
left many years before, come three men 
of the fighting services. They discover 
how war has altered a country which* 
they once believed would never change. 


Nations Within A Nation (16 min.): How . 
exiles of the nine European nations which 
now have their recognized Governments 
in London carry on their own life. 

Air Operations (22 min.): Two-reel version 
of Target for Tonight. 


A new series containing striking and un- 
usual items of information from all corners 
of the home and war fronts, from the pro- 
duction line to the battle: 


No. 1 (8 min.) : “Good News for Spiders”: 
Spiders’ webs become threads for gun- 
sights. “Bases for Bombers”: Making run- 
ways out of mud flats for U. S. and British 
bombers. “Ancient Craft Joins Warfront”: 
Charcoal burners become essential. 


No. 2 (8 min.): “Science Versus Sand”: 
How filters help planes and tanks fight 
desert warfare. “Factory Front”: House- 
wives working part time in factories to 
speed production. “Tugboat Annie”: A 
famous Hollywood property turned into 
a weapon of war. 


No. 3 (8 min.) : “Camouflage”: Fisher folk 
make nets to hide the guns. “Food Front”: 
Priority treatment for women war workers 
at the stores. “Turn Around”: Dock work- 
ers speed up for victory. 


No. 4 (9 min.) : “Ply in the Sky”: An excit- 
ing account of how the world’s fastest 
plane, the British mosquito, is built from | 
laminated Canadian birchwood. “A Cau- 
tionary Tale”: An amusing cartoon with a- 
moral in rhyme—bringing home to war 
workers the danger of blood poisoning 
from neglected minor cuts. “Props”: Brit- 
ish forestry helps the war effort. . 

No. 5 (10 min.) : “Diamond Cut Diamond”: - 
British girls in their teens are already 
doing an important war job, mostly under 
the microscope, by making diamond dies 
for drawing very fine wire. “Song of the 
Islands”: West Indians in London broad- 
cast to their far-off homes a song about 
themselves in their traditional Calypso 
style. “Showdown”: Fascinating details of 
the making of anti-tank mine detectors. 
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KURTZ ARTICLE 
To the Editor of FILM News: 

Since you have invited comments on Mr. 
W. H. Kurtz’s article in the February Film 
News issue, I am taking that opportunity. 

We have reached a place, where for the 
first time, we are fairly overwhelmed by the 
variety of offerings. Government agencies, 
commercial outlets, and educational film 
producers have made a great number of 
titles available for school use. 

But increase in the number of offerings is 
in no sense an increase in the value or 
quality of the offerings. School authorities 
responsible for the purchase of visual aids 
reach such catalogue suggestions as “A com- 
plete pictorial tour of the important city of 
Blank; intensive descriptive shots of its im- 
portant industries; and an interpretation of 
the city’s relationship to the present world 
, conflict.” Appears attractive, doesn’t it? Just 
what is needed to implement the social 
studies curriculum. And so the film is sent 
for screening. Then comes the awakening! 
It is hardly a complete pictorial tour, the 
industrial shots are limited to one industry 
(and that now discontinued), and whatever 
interpretation of the city’s relationship to 
the world conflict there is, would have to 
be made by the reviewer himself, with no 
benefit of sound track, after the film has 
been projected. 

Too many times just such a situation con- 
fronts us. In the past, the market was lim- 
ited. Film producers practically did educa- 
tors a favor by either reducing films to 16 
mm. size or shooting a series of sequences 
that might or might not have much educa- 
tional significance. . 

But that market is now one of extended 
horizons. “After the duration” even small 
school districts will go in for sound. New 
film companies will spring up to meet that 
demand. Some productions will be directed 
by those who have grown up with sound 
teaching and who are genuinely interested 
in its professional aspect. Companies like 
Erpi will continue to bring in advisors and 
consultants and provide us with outstanding 
material. Others may, however, be interested 
only in output and we will be engulfed with 
pretty little travelogues with soothing sound 
tracks that will be able to take us anywhere 
but get us nowhere in education. 

A national evaluating group will he almost 
an essential. Film companies doing a fine 
professional job will be willing to submit 
their newest offerings to such an impartial 
body. And educators can sample from the 
recommendations without going through a 
mass of screening that produces only one 
good offering out of ten. 

These ratings must be kept up to date. A 
changing world certainly presupposes a 
changing film program for its schools. Mr. 
Kurtz’s suggestions merit the attention of all 

Paul E. Long 

Division of Visual Education 
School District of Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


February 11, 1944 
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.To the Editor of FILM NEWS: 


Re: Invitation to comment on Mr. Kurtz’s 
article, Feb. issue. 

In enlisting a staff to provide film infor- 
mation, isn’t there danger in determining 
just who the experts are—to quote Mr. 
Kurtz, “One cannot be too sure of ratings 
placed on films by teachers in the field.” 
But why not value the opinions of good 
teachers? We have some at Ball State who 
could well advise the so-called experts— 
for that I can vouch. To cite a specific, 
though minor, case, we yesterday studied 
the new Erpi release Principles of Baking, 
in which the narrator implies that lemon 
juice prevents curdling of eggs. It goes like 
this, “Lemon juice is added gradually” to 
prevent curdling of eggs used in sponge 
cake batter. Of course cheaper sponge cakes 
can be made without lemon juice or orange 
juice. In such cases, I believe, recipes call 
for baking powder. The difficulty can be 
traced to the lack of proper inflection and 
stress on the word “gradually”. If corrected, 
this can undo what is now a mistaken 
notion presented in that film. 

Indeed the assistance of good teachers could 
well be solicited for proposing new films, 
and they could do more than correct those 
already released. Definite suggestions should 


-be included on these proposed guide cards 


as to what can be expected of and also what 
limitations are most evident in a given film. 
Undeveloped teachers and stale teachers 
using said guides would then be assisted 
immeasurably by such pertinent and valu- 
able appraisals. Make ratings more worth- 
while. They should be sparkling with keen 
opinion in each and every case so that 
teachers would seek the information on the 
guide cards with eagerness. 

When can we assume that such trivia as 
technical cinema standards need not concern 
us? Since so many films are now available, 
listing them on a selective basis would auto- 
matically reject those in which there is in- 
ferior cinema work. 

Indeed helpful film guides are needed by 
school people, but 3 x 5 cards surely will 
not be of sufficient size. Make them 6 x 8 
at least. ... 

(Miss) Evelyn Hoke, Director 
Teaching Materials Service 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana. 


February 22, 1944 


REPORT CARDS 


To the Editor of FILM NEws: 

I should like to express my heartiest ap- 
proval of the viewpoint relative to the value 
of report cards as expressed by Mr. B. A. 
Aughinbaugh in the February issue of “Film 
News”. 


It is my firm conviction that the officials 


* in the various governmental agencies who 


are stepping up the demand for attendance 
reports and asking that patrons fill out sepa- 
rate report cards addressed to separate 
agencies on individual film titles received 
from one library, perhaps in the same ship- 


ment, are absolutely lacking in any appre-- 
ciation of the administrative problem of the 
local exhibitor and of the clerical burden 
which is thus employed by this demand. 

I realize that it looks like a small item to 
ask the filling out of such a post card report. 
But the accumulation of such demands com- 
ing one by one from many quarters can 
result in a formidable total task. Most of 
them apparently operate upon the assump- 
tion that they are the only agency making 
such a request. I am quite sure that if some 
of the same individuals insisting upon these 
reports were to sit in the school adminis- 
trator’s office and have to deal with them in 
their totality they would be among the first 
to rebel. 

As a matter of fact, with heavy increased 
demand for such individualized depart- 
mental reports upon school patrons within 
our state, we have experienced a marked 
decline in the number of patron report 
cards returned to us even on film deposited 
by non-governmental agencies. This general 
decrease in exhibitors reports is simply 
symbolic of the general attitude which is 
developing among our patrons upon the 
whole matter of reporting on attendance. 

Neil F. Garvey 

Acting Supervisor 

Visual Aids Service 

University of Illinois 

Champaign, Illinois 
February 22, 1944 


WAITING-ROOM FILMS 


To the Editor of FILM NEWS: 

. ... Is anyone planning concretely for 
the future use of the 16mm film in the 
waiting rooms of the big teaching hospitals? 
Films are already being used widely in 
teaching medical students and nurses. Edu- 
cation of the patient through the use of 
movies is inevitable. I wish you could start 
a bit of postwar planning in this direction! 

Henriette Strauss 
Exhibits: Department of Preventive 
Medicine 
Johns Hopkins University 
February 17, 1944 


[About three years ago Major David 
Glusker (MC) drew up an experimental 
project for showing movies in the waiting 
rooms of hospital clinics, based on the idea 
of advancing the knowledge of patients dur- 
ing wasteful periods of waiting, and saving 
time of nurses who repeat a hundred times _ 
a day the simple rules of health. Major 
Glusker thought that the motion picture was 
the best medium for conveying this knowl- © 
edge and that the waiting period would find 
patients a most receptive audience for spe- 
cific health education. The war prevented 
the development of the project beyond the 
idea stage. The obvious excellence of Major — 
Glusker’s and Miss Strauss’ suggestions — 
makes it difficult to believe that health 
movies will not some day be a feature of 
hospital life. Wartime technological develop- ~ 
ments should make them practical and 
economical.—ED.] 
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Cadet Classification (19 min.), an Army Air 
force film pointing out the basic principles 
inherent in the classification procedure em- 
ployed for the selection of cadets*to be 


trained as pilots, navigators, and bombar- 
diers. 


Desert Victory (62 min.), the celebrated offi- 
cial British Army record of General Mont- 
gomery’s advance from El Alamein to Trip- 
oli, produced by soldier cameramen who 


fought and marched with the British Army 


on the 1300 mile trek across the sands of the 
Western Desert. 


The Dutch Tradition (27 min.), a Nether- 
lands Information Bureau film.which goes 
beyond the surface characteristics of the 
people of the Netherlands to discover the 
fundamentals of Dutch moral strength in 
the Allied cause. 


Handle With Care (20 min.) , a National Film 
Board of Canada production. An apprecia- 
tion of the contribution of the workers in 
Canada, among whom are chemists, engi- 
neers, and technicians, combining their 
skills to turn out the materials of annihila- 
tion. The film. emphasizes the increasingly 
important role chemistry plays in the war. 
Animated diagrams tell the story of TNT. — 


New Soldiers Are Tough (20 min.), a Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada production, 
showing the spirit and accomplishments of 
new soldiers among the United Nations 
forces in offensive action. 


Road To Tokyo (20 min.), a National Film 
Board of Canada production showing the 
vast organization of the fight against Japan. 


Sicily: Key to Victory (18 min.), a National 
Film Board of Canada production, photo- 
graphed by the Canadian Army Film Unit 
Overseas. The film emphasizes the fact that 
the success of the Sicilian campaign began 
in the wheatfields and factories of Canada 
and was due to the combined efforts of civ- 
ilians and soldiers. A chronological account 
of progress made in the invasion of Sicily. 


Soldiers From The Tropics (1 reel—release 
within 30 days), a United States Public 
Health Service film on the handling of the 
malaria problem of American soldiers in the 
tropics. Useful in malaria areas in the 
United States. 


Task Force (22 min. Kodachrome), a United 
States Coast Guard film, showing the fight- 
ing men of that service fulfilling their mis- 


sion escorting a convoy and landing in- 
vaders, 


EFLA NOTE 


. ' The Educational Film Library Association 


last month brought out a new film-discussion 
guide with the title Food: A World Problem, 
by Frank Ernest Hill of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. The guide was prepared with 
special reference to the British documentary 
film W orld Of Plenty. 


The body of the guide treats the more im- 
portant aspects of man’s need for and use of 
food under the following 5 _ problems: 
(1) What food does a human being need? 
(2) Can enough food be grown to give all 
mankind a healthful diet? (3) What has the 
war taught us about food? (4) How can 


America solve her food problem? (5) World 
Food—What should America do about it? 
For each of the problems Mr. Hill sum- 
marizes salient points which should be con- 
sidered in a discussion of the problem, pre- 
sents facts and opinions on different facets of 
the problem, and lists pertinent articles, books 


‘and pamphlets. A list of additional films on 


food is included. 

The last section of the guide gives a direc- 
tory of sources of World Of Plenty. The list 
includes 63 educational and commercial film 
libraries, situated in 29 different States, the 
District of Columbia and Canada. 

The guide may be obtained from the Edu- 
cational Film Library Association, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y., at 50¢ or 3 for $1. 


COMMISSION 
(Continued from page one) ; 

Dr. May, the chairman of the new 
Commission, said that “The experi- 
ence of the Armed Forces in the use 
of motion pictures in their various 
training programs has demonstrated 
conclusively the great contribution to 
education of this medium of instruc- 
tion. Schools and colleges in the post- 
war world must be ready to take ad- 
vantage of the new opportunities 
which the motion picture medium pre- 
sents. 

“For several years the major motion 
picture production companies have 
made available to schools through 
Teaching Film Custodians, Incorpo- 
rated, certain non-current short sub- 
jects and excerpts from feature pic- 
tures selected by educators as having 
potential educational value. The sup- 
port of the work of this Commission 
by the industry is in line with its gen- 
eral policy of cooperating with educa- 


tional organizations and in aiding 


them to secure better films for class- 
room use. 

“The results of the work of this hee 
mission,” said Dr. May, “will be made 
widely available to all educators and 
to all persons interested in the produc- 
tion, distribution, and use of educa- 
tional motion pictures. We believe that 
it will make a significant contribution 
to increased effectiveness of teaching.” 


No official statement was made by 
the Hays Office on the nature of this 
expression of Hollywood’s interest in 
the educational, field. Its position is 
understood to be “nothing new.” Re- 
garding itself as the custodian of the 
primary tools of picture production, 
the industry takes a collateral interest 
in all motion picture developments, 
including education. Will Hays, in re- 
cent public statements, placed educa- 
tion on a par with entertainment in 
the industry’s postwar future. 

Fitm Dairy, which often expresses 
the industry’s unconscious, had this to 
say February 29th: 

“As for the American Council On 
Education move, its essential signifi- 
cance is to be found in the suggestion 
the MPPDA financed study is con- 
cerned with ‘the production of new 
films for courses of study.’... 

“Will Hollywood—meaning the the- 
atrical film industry—produce these 
films deemed so urgently required by 
educators? 

“Or will that be the province of such 
companies as Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, subsidiary of the University of 
Chicago? 

’ “Well, there’s no answer yet to that. 

“But don’t forget. that those who 
claim to know say that the educational 
pic world market in the postwar 
period will do a billion dollar biz.” 


RENTAL AND PURCHASE SOURCES OF EFLA FILMS 


Films listed on back page 


A number of educational om private film libraries are purchasing prints of Films of Merit and Academic, Scientific and Documentary 
Films. If a film is not available from your local film library, write to the Association for a list of member libraries owning a print of the film, 


or for a direct booking. If you request a direct booking, the film will be shipped to you from the nearest member library with a print available 
on ~~ date you want it. Please allow at least two weeks for clearance. 


Apply to the Association for 
MENTARY FILMS. Address: 


chase prices of all films included under FILMS OF MERIT and ACADEMIC, SCIENTIFIC AND DOCU. 
ucational Film Library Association, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


The Association holds exclusive distribution rights for BATTLE FOR OIL; FOOD—WEAPON OF ‘CONQUEST: SHEEP DOG: AS OUR 
BOYHOOD IS and YOU CAN’T EAT TOBACCO. The Association is offering NEW EARTH and WHITE FLOOD to educational film libra- 
ries by special arrangement with Brandon Films, Inc.; JOSE ITURBI, PIANIST and MILDRED DILLING, HARPIST by special arrangement 


with Walter O. Gutlo 
and PSYCHIATRY IN ACTION. 


hn, Inc. The Association is cooperating with the British Information Services in the distribution of WORLD OF PLENTY 
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THE EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Offers 


FILMS OF MERIT 


BATTLE FOR OIL. 16mm sd, 15 minutes; Rental $2.00—The 
story of the oil resources of the United Nations. 
Shows the strategic importance of oil in carrying on mechanized 
war; emphasizes the need for the coordination of activities of all 
the Allied Nations in conserving their oil resources ; and with maps 
and pictures indicates the favorable position of the Allied Nations 
in controlling most of the world’s oil resources. 
Edited from German war films, Allied newsreels and orignial 
documentary material. Producer: National Film Bd. of Canada. 
For educational use in economic geography, social studies, physi- 
cal science, assembly programs, adult groups and forums. 


FOOD—WEAPON OF CONQUEST. 16mm sd, 20 minutes; 
Rental $2.50—The story of Allied and Axis war food strategy. 
Shows how Hitler was able to carry out his plan to control Europe’s 
food output, making Germany self-sufficient and creating starvation 
as a weapon of conquest; illustrates how extensively our allies and 
our enemies are applying new scientific findings in the use of foods 
for human consumption and industrial purposes; and documents 

from the Western Hemisphere. 

One of the “World in Action” series, edited from captured Ger- 
man war films, Allied newsreels, and original documentary material 
filmed in the United States and Canada. 

For educational use in agriculture, geography, home economics, 
social studies, general science, assembly programs and adult groups. 


JOSE ITURBI, PIANIST. 16mm sd, 10 minutes; Rental $3.50. 
Prepared to enable students and lovers of music to study the tech- 
niques and interpretation of this master artist at close range. Jose 
Iturbi plays “Sevilla” by Albeniz and “Fantasie Impromptu” by 
Chopin. 

Produced by Artists Films, Inc. 

For educational use in classes in piano, history of music, music 
appreciation, assembly programs and adult groups. 


MILDRED DILLING, HARPIST. 16mm sd, 10 minutes; 

Rental $3.50. 
Following a concise introduction of the history and technique of 
playing the harp, Mildred Dilling plays “The Fountain” by Zabel, 
“March of the Men of Harlech” (Welsh air arranged by John 
Thomas), and “Fireflies” by A. Hasselmans. 

Produced by Artists Films, Inc. 

For educational use in history of music, music appreciation, as- 
sembly programs and adult groups interested in music. 


NEW EARTH. 16mm sd, 22 minutes; Rental $3.00—A documen- 
tary film record of Houland’s Zuiger Zee project. 
The story of how the Dutch bottled up the Zee and drained it to 


recover for agricultural use huge tracts of land formerly covered 
by water. Through a creative use of the pictorial and sound media, 
Joris Ivens has recorded on film the successful efforts of men with 
the aid of machines to harness the forces of the sea and make “water 
flow through Holland where Dutchmen will it to flow.” 

Produced by Joris Ivens. Music by Hans Eisler. 

For educational use in geography, social studies, agriculture, 
physical science, assembly programs, and adult groups. 

Study guide available from the Association. 


DOG. 16mm sd, 16 minutes; Rental $2.50—The story of a 

shepherd and his dog. 
Follows a Welsh shepherd with his horse and trained dégs through 
an interesting day of caring for flocks of sheep in the mountainous 
country of Wales. The training and intelligence of the dogs are 
demonstrated in the skillful handling of sheep in trouble, in bring- 
ing the sheep from the hills to the valley, and in an encounter with 
a sheep-killing dog. 

Made in the Llandidrod Wells region of Wales. 

For use in elementary science, reading and geography. 


WHITE FLOOD. 16mm sd, 20 minutes; Rental $3.00. 


After a brief review of forces which’ affect the surface of the earth 
—volcanic action, earthquakes, atmospheric changes and floods— 
the film describes, pictorially and verbally, the changes in the sur- 
face of the earth, the atmosphere, and plant and animal life which 
took place five hundred centuries ago during the glacial epoch. 
The concluding sequence depicts the life history of a glacier. 

Produced by Frontier Films. Special musical accompaniment 
by Hans Eisler. 

For educational use in classes in geography and general science. 

Study guide available from Association. 


WORLD OF PLENTY. 16mm sd, 45 minutes; Rental $3.00— 


The story of men and food—past, present, and future. 
The film opens with the pre-war problem of over-production and 
the anomaly of glutted markets and hungry people. The second 
part shows the control being exercised over production, distribu- 


’ tion and price during the present war. The film ends with a picture 


of what might be done, when peace comes, in planning for the pro- 
duction and distribution of food according to world needs. 
Animated diagrams, pertinent pictorial material, trick optical 
effects, and recorded declaration of world citizens and scientists 
are used effectively. 
Produced by Paul Rotha. 
For educational use in social studies, home économics, agri- 
culture, economics, assembly programs, adult groups and forums. 
Discussion guide available from the Association. 


ACADEMIC SCIENTIFIC and DOCUMENTARY FILMS 


AS OUR BOYHOOD IS. 16mm sd, 18 minutes; Rental $3.00. 
An accurate account of the best in education for Negroes in rural 
areas with enough indication of the worst to show that while prog- 
ress has been made, there is much work yet to be done. Develop- 
ment was slow and difficult from the school house with broken 
windows and the teachers only a few steps ahead of the pupils to 
the modern school which spreads its influence beyond the confines 
of its four walls through its training in home economics, machine 
shops, and handicrafts. 

Produced by the American Film Center under a grant from the 
General Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation. 

For educational use in classes in social studies and by adult 
groups interested in the study of problems of minority groups. 


PSYCHIATRY IN ACTION. 16mm sd, 60 minutes; Rental 
$3.75. 


Deals with an interesting aspect of British wartime medicine, the 
treatment of war neuroses. The film takes us to a specialized hos- 


pital for military and civilian patients and gives a vivid and elab- 
orate picture of its organization and operation, including diagnos- 
tic and therapeutic methods, occupational therapy, recreation and 
rehabilitation. 

Produced by British Ministry of Information. 

Of particular interest to audiences in the fields of medicine, nurs- 
ing, psychology, public health and social work. 


YOU .CAN’T EAT TOBACCO. Kodachrome, 16mm sd, 14 


minutes; Rental $4.50. 
An interesting and sympathetic treatment of the problems con- 
fronting the tobacco-growing families of the South. Following a 
delineation of the effects of the one-crop system throughout the 
tobacco country of the South, the film presents some of the prac- 
tical ways by which the impoverished Southern tobacco farmer 
may improve his diet, his health and his income. 

Produced by Mary L. de Give and Margaret T. Cussler. 

For educational use in social studies, health, nutrition, home eco- 


- nomics, agriculture, adult groups and forums. 


RENTAL AND PURCHASE SOURCES OF THE ABOVE EFLA FILMS ON PAGE 7 OF THIS ISSUE 
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